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NICE. 





[ Nice, from the Heights on the road to Villefranche. j 


Nice is. beautifully situated in a small pluin, which it 
almost.covers, at the foot of the Maritime Alps, that almost 
seem to shut it out from the country to which it geogra- 
phically belongs—Italy. The waters of the Mediter- 
ranean wash its walls on the south, on the north and the 
east the mountains enclose it round in the form of an am- 
phitheatre, and on the west it is bounded by the Paglion, 
@ mountain-stream which, being fed chiefly by the melt- 
ing of the snow on the mountains, is frequently deep and 
rapid in winter, whilst in summer it is often quite dry. 
A ateep rock overlooks the town, on which stands the 
ruins of the citadel of Mont Albano, deemed at one period 
impregnable, but which was taken and dismantled by 
Marshal Catinat in the time of Victor Amadeus, and 
which was finally demolished by the Duke of Berwick, 
after a close siege during the reign of Queen Anne. Nice 
is built in the form of an irregular triangle, the base of 
which fronts the sea. It is divided into two parts, known 
respectively as the old and new town. Both are built of 
stone, but the streets of the former are narrow and mean 
looking compared with those of the latter, in which the 
houses look handsome, being more modern and painted 
externally in fresco. There are two noble squares, one of 
them surrounded with porticoes. Adjacent to the other 
is a raised terrace which serves as a defence for the 
town against the sea, and affords a delightful promenade. 
On this terrace there is a miserably designed and executed 
statue of Catherine Seguiran, a heroine who assisted in 
the defence of Nice against the Turks, The ramparts of 
Vou, IX, 





the town on the land side also form a pleasant public 
waik. There were formerly several suburbs, but the only 
one now worth mentioning is that of La Croix de Marbre 
(the Marble Cross), not unfrequently known by the 
name of the English quarter, from the number of our 
countrymen who are generally to be found resident there 
during the proper season. This is divided from the town 
by the Paglion, over which is a bridge of three arches, 
forming the entrance to Nice from the Provence side. This 
suburb has a beautiful appearance, the houses not onl 
being painted in fresco, but being also surrounded wi 
gardens, in which orange and lemon: trees stand conspicu- 
ous. Of the beauty of the small plain on which the 
city stands, Smollett, who resided here for some time in 
the last century, speaks with enthusiasm. “ When I 
stand upon the rampart and look around me, I can scarce 
help thinking myself enchanted. The small extent of 
country which I see is all cultivated like a garden. In- 
deed the plain presents nothing but gardens full of green 
trees loaded with oranges, lemons, citrons, and bergamots, 
which make a delightful appearance. If you examine 
them more closely, you will find plantations of green peas 
ready to gather ; sil sorts of sallading and pot herbs in * 
perfection, and plats of roses, carnations, ranunculas, ane- 
monies, and daffodils, blowing in full glory, with such 
beauty, vigour, and e as no flowers in England 
ever exhibited.” This passage was written in and refers 
to the appearances of vegetation in the month of January. 
The chief public building is the cathedral, or church of 
2H 
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Santo Reparata } among the othets may be mefitioned the 
Theatre, Hospital, Public Library, Baths, &c. The 
library is tolerably large, and contains some manuscripts. 
There are many inns and cafes, &c. Provisions, with the 
exception of game, ate plentiful and cheap. The wine 
and oil of Nice are pre-eminently good. Water is obtained 
chiefly from the wells, which is very hard, but not un- 
wholesome. In the neighbourhood there are some fine 
springs. Nice possesses some silk, cotton, and paper- 
mills; many oil-mills, and a tobacco manufactory. Soap, 
liqueurs, essences, and perfumery are also made. The 
port, which is protected by a mole, is spacious and secure; 
vessels of 300 tons can enter it. The principal trade is 
in silk, oranges and other fruit, and in the manufactures 
of the town. The roadstead would afford anchorage for 
a hundred ships of the line. Nice is a bishop’s see. 

The climate of Nice has been much praised for its 
mildness and general beauty. But the neighbourhood of 
the Alps, and the oceasional prevalence of the Vent de 
Bise, a keen searching wind, rendet the atmosphere 
sometimes cold and frosty in winter and spring; Whilst 
in summer the heat is extessive. Nice is much resorted 
to by invalids froti otf owt and other coutitries, and this 
influx of strangers greatly augments the population, which 
now, it is suppo-ed, amounts to about 80,000, 

Nice was founded by the Greeks of Massilia, or Mar- 
seille, and fortified by them to repress the hostile move- 
ments of the neighbouring tribes, and in order to secure 
the navigation of the adjacent sea. It continued stibject 
to the Massilians after thé establishment of the river Var, 
or Varus, as the boundary 6f Gaul and Italy, which itis 
at a distance of about ten files from Nice. Ultimatel 
the town was subdied by the Romans, and afterwards 
fell successively undet the dominion of the Goths, Bur 
gundians, and Frasike the kings of Arles, and the kings 
of Naples, as counts of Provence. In 1883 the eity atid 
county voluntarily surrendered themselvés to Amadets, sur- 
named the Red, duke of Savoy; in the possession of whose 
successors, now kings of Sardinia, they have eyer since 
remained, exeept at such periods as they have been over- 
run and taken possession of by France. On the last 
occasion of the kind, in 1791, Nice was annexed to the 
French Republic, and made the capital of the department 
of Alpes Maritimes, and it was not until the general 
arrangement of territories consequent on the peace of 1815 
that it returned to the Sardinian dominion. 

The walks and rides in the neighbourhood are very 
agreeable. The white stuccoed houses, surrounded with 
gardens, on the slopes of the neighbouring hills, have a 
highly picturesque appearance. About two short miles 
from the town, on the summit,of a lofty hill, are the ruins 
of the ancient city of Cemenelium, now the hamlet of 
Cimiez. This was once the meiropolis of the Maritime 
Alps and the seat of a Roman president. The ruins con- 
sist of parts of an amphitheatre, a temple, baths, an aque- 
duct, &c. The amphitheatre was of an oval form. The 
temple is supposed to have beeu dedicated to Apollo; in 
it several mutilated statues have been dug up. The 
aquetluct was scooped through a mountain, and appears 
to have been a grand work. The water is exquisitely cool, 
light, and pure; it now serves to turn some of thé mills 
of Nice. Great numbers of coins and medals have been 
found here; and the whole spot is doubtless a rich mine 
of antiquities. , 





ON THE ALBINO. 
Tae cotimon integument or skin of the human body is a 


much moré complicated structure than it appears at first 
sight. Without going into the details which an anato- 
mical description would require, we may observe that it 
consists of three separate strata or layers, which however 
are yet closely joined to each other :—1. The outermost 


layer, termed the cuticle or scarf skin, is a transparent and 
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ittsensible membrane, being merely for the protection of 
the more sensible parts beneath, and the medium of their 
communication with external objects. Naturally very thin, 
and hence nowise preventive of the delicacy of sensation, 
it may become, by the irritation produced by continued 
attrition, very indurated and thickened, as is seen in the 
hands of the labouring classes, when of course the suscep- 
tibility to.impression of the parts which it covers is much 
diminished. In the hands of emiths, or on the soles of 
the feet of those who traverse the deserts, it often becomes 
of quite a horny consistence, thus offering to these parts 
a most useful protection. But should the skin be too 
severely or too suddenly excited, the cuticle, instead of 
being thickened, is raised up from the skin by the effu- 
sion of fluid, and may be even thrown off from it, leaving 
the irritable skin exposed : all this is seen as the result of 
the application of a blister, scalding water, &c. Thus, 
too, according to the d in which the toe or heel may 
be obey upon and irritated by the hard unyielding 
leather of new or tight shoes, a small blister, or a corn, 
which consists of a small mass of hardened cuticle press- 
ing into the teider skin, may be produced. 2. The in- 
hermost stratum, of true shin, i@ & dense, compact, smooth 
structure, freely supplied with blood-vessels, whence the 
flush of féver ot of agitation Brey with nérves, whence 
the acute sensibility of the skifi to paifi, and its adapta- 
tion as one of the organs of sense. This part in itself is 
as colourless as the cuticle, but it will be of a more or less 
ted or oy colour accotding té the ‘attivity of the circula- 
tion of blood in it. 3. The it té stratum is called 
the micous layer. It is soft in texture and is considered 
as the seat of colouf in the vatious Geloured races of man- 
kind 5 atid thus, thick and distinét in the negro, less so 
in the Indian, searcely existing in the 
fait inhabitants of Europe, it is absolutely absent in the 
Whité Variety of man tefméd the Albino, in whom the 
White ot reddish white colour of the true skin ‘shines 
through the transparent cuticle. 

As the darker taces of mankind usually inhabit the 
warmer portions of the earth, this difference of colour has 
been very generally attributed to the influence of the sun’s 
rays. But several acute modern observers have shown 
that this opinion is the result of a too hasty generalisation, 
and inconsistent with several well known facts. It is not 
our object now to dwell upon this subject, but we may 
allude to one or two of the observations that have been 
made. Thus, if the sun’s rays be the cause of the jet 
black colour of the negro, the parts of the body habitually 
clothed should at least be less influenced than those con- 
tinually exposed to them; but such is not found to be 
the case. Again, let the white variety of man inhabit, 


even for centuries, the same sultry regions, and yet we 


never find, providing he does not intermarry with the ne- 
gro race, that he ever atquires their peculiar colour ; the 
utmost he acquires is a degree of browning or tanning 
from the sun, which is confined to the individual, and is 
never, as with the black colour, conveyed to his descend- 
ants ; on the other hand, the natives of Africa have been 
transported te every variety of clime, have often adopted 
new and entirely different modes of life, yet have they not 
even in the slightest degree changed in colour. A mo- 
ment’s reflection as to the geographical distribution of 
mankind will also show us that this influence of climate 
has been misstated or exaggerated. ‘To quote the words 
of an able writer upon this subject, ‘The Moors of 
Afriea, and the Arabs of the desert, are born with a white 
skin, and continue fair unless adventitious causes are ap- 
plied. But the Laplanders and Greenlanders, the Esqui- 
maux, Samoides, &c., who hardly ever feel a moderate 
heat from the rays of the sun, are very dark. 4 
These tribes owe their origin to the Mongols, and retain 
in the north those marks of their descent, which we find 
as strongly expressed in the Chinese, under the widely 
different latitudes of the south, At the same time the 
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arent tribes live in the middle of Asia, equally removed 
saa the former and the latter.” In fact the various 
races of mankind, the negro of Africa, the copper co- 
loured Indian of America, the inhabitants of Asi or of 
Europe, are each spread through such differences of lati- 
tude, such varieties of soil and position, whether continent 
or island, mountain or valley, that almost every possible 
degree of heat and of cold is involyed in each, and yet 
is not accompanied by corresponding changes of colour. 

But to come to the immediate object of this paper, the 
Albino was so named by the Spanish and Portuguese 
from the extreme whiteness of his appearance, The 
whiteness of his skin is not of that description we usually 
understand by that term, it is rather a pallid or waxen 
whiteness, though in some examples this is also mixed 
with a reddish tinge. The hair is also of a milk white, 
or sometimes of a yellowish white, often of a silken con- 
sistence and luxuriant growth. This same colour, or 
rather absence of colour, pervades the hairs of the eye- 
brows, eyelashes, beard, and of a slight down which he. 
quently covers the body. The iris (or coloured portion of 
the eye) is usually of a pale rose colour, though in some 
examples it is of a bluish-red cast, the pupil (or dark cen- 
tral portion of the eye) is intensely red—exactly resem- 
bling, in fact, the eye of the white rabbit. There is a 
constant twinkling movement of the eye, over which the 
eyelid is usually partially drawn, owing to the uneasiness 
felt upon the admission of too great a portion of light, for 
which reason also their powers of vision, feeble during the 
bright light of day, become stronger in the evening or in 
the shade. There is sometimes some debility of body 

resent, and their mental capacities have been rated 
9 though, it would seem, upon insufficient evidence. 

From the account we have given of the structure of 
the skin, it will at once be seen that its whiteness in the 
Albino results from the absence of colouring matter in 
that organ; and a similar deficiency aceounts for the 
other peculiarities. Thus the hair, owing its colour to 
the presence of this same colouring principle, deprived 
of it becomes white, a colour which may also arise from 
the absence of the iron which is found in dark hair, 
The redness of the eye, as also its irritability to light, 
results from an analogous cause. This organ, in its na- 
tural state for the due performance of its functions, is 
most abundantly supplied with blood-vessels, forming a 
beautiful vascular network behind the pupil. These are 
concealed from our view by the deposition of a yery 
black pigment which covers all the posterior parts of the 
eye, and which absorbs all the rays of light which enter 
the pupil beyond those necessary for the purposes of 
distinct vision. When this pigment is absent, the red 
colour of the blood, circulating in its transparent vessels, 
shines through the pupil and the iris, producing the red- 
ness of the eye of the Albino, while an excess of light is 
admitted to its delicate nervous structure. 

The explanation of the cause of this absence of colour- 
ing matter in the Albino has given rise to numerous con- 
jectures and speculations, some of thera of a very fantas- 
tical and absurd character, which we haye neither space 
nor inelination to examine. We may however allude to 
the theory proposed by M. Isidore Geoffroy St. Hilaire as 
the one nearest approaching to probability :—The result 
of modern investigations has led many anatomists to 
believe that the growth or development of the various 
parts of the human creature, prior to birth, takes place 
in regular and successive stages, at each of which stage 
the imperfectly formed being bears a very close resem- 
blanee to the perfect state of some one of the inferior 
classes of animals. Supposing some accident to arrest 
the development at one of these stages, an imperfect being 
would result, and this is one explanation of the produc- 
tion of monsters as they are called. Now as it is known 
that the colouring matter is not deposited in the infant’s 
structure until a short period prior to birth, so St. Hilaire 
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thinks its absenee in the Albino arises from the develop- 
ment of the skin having from some cause been arrested 
prior to the period when this secretion into its structure 
ought to have taken place. 

By Winterbottom, Blumenbach, and others, Albinism 
has been supposed to be the result of disease, a speeies 
of leprosy; but although the skin has often a scaly or 
scurfy appearance, and, from its delicate tex*::re, is more 
liable to atmospheric and other influences, yet there is no 
reason whatever to believe this opinion well founded, as 
the Albino frequently manifests every sign of good health, 
In the words of Voltaire, to suppose that an Albino is q 
negro blanched by a leprosy, is about as reasonable as 
to suppose that a negro is a white blackened by disease. 

The first examples in modern times were diseo- 
vered in Africa, where their direct contrast to the 
ordinary colour of the natives would render them very 
remarkable. They would seem to have been always 
more abundant in that than in other quarters of the globe, 
and Mr. Bowdich informed Mr. Lawrence that the king 
of Ashantee had collected nearly a hundred white negroes 
as curiosities. Some have gone so far as to assert the 
existence of a separate nation or people, but witliout ad- 
ducing any proof of it. Albinos, however, are by no 
means confined to Africa; Blumenbach himself has seen 
sixteen in Germany, while numerous examples have been 
observed in various other parts of Europe. Wafer and 
Dampier describe their occurrence as yery frequent in the 
isthmus of Darien; but Humboldt states that, generally 
speaking, they are uncommon among the copper-coloured 
races of America. Cook records having frequently met 
with them in the isles of the Pacific. Dubois says they 
are not common among the Hindus; while we have no 
account of their existence among the Chinese and Mongols, 

As the negroes are found too black to suit the taste of 
their fellow-men, so are the Albinos considered too white, 
and hence insulting epithets and cruel treatment have 
been too often their lot. Nay, their very right to the ap- 
pellation of human beings has almost been denied them, 
and hence Voltaire hes described them as animals re- 
sembling men, living in caverns and holes during the 
day, possessed of limited powers of mind and body, and 
serving to fill up the interval between the Hottentot and 
the monkey. Whether from their unusual colour, or from 
its being believed that they are mentally and bodily de- 
ficient, certain it is that they have been almost universally 
regarded with pity or contempt, and by none more so 
than by the negroes, whose dislike to the white colour 
in ential may serve to explain their aversion to these 
marked examples of it. 

Although the peculiarities of the Albino usually arise 
primarily in the individual possessing them, yet may they 
become sometimes hereditary, usually ceasing, however, 
at once, and always eventually, by intermarriage with 
the dark races. Of a white African woman the parents 
were both black, as were also her brothers and sisters ; 
she married a black man, and had a black child. 

Generally existing at birth, Albinism sometimes comes 
on by slow degrees after it, and then the change from 
black to white has been sometimes. partial only. The 
examples of spotted children, occurring in the binek or 
white races, arise in the one case from the too deficient, 
in the other from the too abundant, secretion of the 
colouring matter, such deviations being partial only in 
both cases. ¥* 

Albinism is by no means uncommon in animals, but 
it is in them, unlike what usually takes place in the hur 
man ereature, when produced, almost always hereditary. 
Numerous quadrupeds, both wild and tame, and almost 
every species of bird, have furnished examples, but the 
state has never been met with in cold-blooded animals. 

In conclusion, we may notice a literary production of 
an Albino, contained in the library of the College of 
Surgeons. It is a treatise in Latin by 4% oe named 
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Sachs, giving a minute account of the peculiarities cha- 
racterising himself and his sister, also,an Albino, in which 
he endeavours to show that several of these peculiarities 
have been exaggerated by writers, and that they exist in 
a greater degree among African than European Albinos. 
They were both born in the Carinthian Alps, in the latter 
end of the eighteenth century, of parents ee no 
peculiarities of health or colour. Prior to the birth of 
each of them, their mother had been alarmed by the 
laring of an animal’s eyes in the dusk of the evening. 
etween these two children, she had a son and daughter, 
in whom no trace of Albinism existed. The health of 
himself, as well as that of his sister, was good, and their 
constitutions robust. He describes their skin as not be- 
ing of a dead-white cast, but as possessing a slight red- 
ness, especially if it were washed, &c., while it never 
became burned. or freckled by the sun. Their hair was 
soft and flowing: there was no down on the surface of the 
body, and he was only obliged to shave twice a week. 
Although their eyes.involuntarily closed on the afflux of 
too brilliant a light, yet were they not suffused with 
tears or sore, as in some Albinos, but they continued in 
oscillatory motion independently of the will. ‘The red- 
ness of the eyes was always brighter when exposed to the 
sun’s rays; while im the shade of evening, some degree 
of fulgor or glaring was observed, as in some animals. 





Zoological Society of London.—The Annual Report of 
this Society, for the year 1839, has been just published, It 
is of course, to a great extent, of a financial character, and 
is, on the whole, satisfactory as to the general state and 
prospects of the Society. In 1839, it is said, the number of 
visitors to the Museum was 3716, and the money received for 
admission 31/. 3s. The total number of visitors to the Gar- 
dens was 158,432, and the admission on the usual orders 
produced 50047. 3s., being 635/. 14s. less than in 1838. But 
the Report states, “ There is already a considerable balance 
(2982. 18s.) on the important item of Garden receipts, in fa- 
vour of the current year (to April) as compared with the cor- 
responding period of the past, which affords a proof that the 
deficits of the last two seasons are to be attributed to the 
continued prevalence of rainy and unfavourable weather, 
more especially during the summer and autumn of 1839, 
and that they were in no degree owing to any deficiency of 
attractiveness on the part of the Society, or to decreased in- 
terest on that of the public. The whole number of animals 
contained in the menagerie on the Ist of April, 1840, 
amounted to 910, of which 303 were mammals, 587 birds, 
and 20 reptiles. The menagerie has also been enriched 
during the past year by an unusual accession of new and 
rare animals, of which no fewer than 7 mammals were new 
species, and 22 mammals and 21 birds had never before 
been exhibited in the Gardens.” One of the most interesting 
passages of the Report, however, is perhaps that relating to 
the introduction of new useful domestic animals. We give 
the passage in the words of the Report :—“* The committee 
of auditors, in noticing the sum of 2247. 2s. accredited to the 
account of Garden sales during the past year, and which was 
principally the produce of the sale of animals bred and reared 
at the Gardens, express a hope ‘that this success, limited 
as it may seem, will serve as an encou ment to prosecute 
with renewed exertions this interestin robject of the Society.’ 
The introduction and pro tion of new and rare species, 
especially such as are likely to prove valuable accessions to 
our stock of domestic animals, is unquestionably one of the 
most legitimate objects of the Society, and the council will 
spare no trouble to accomplish so desirable an end; but 
whatever interest may attach to the experiment in a scientific 
or economical point of view, it may reasonably be doubted 
whether this department can ever become a source of pe- 
cuniary emolument to the Society, or yerey the expenses 
necessarily incurred in supporting it. Still the council will 


not relax in their efforts to fulfil the rational hope expressed 
by the eae of auditors, - pr of so —_ in- 
terest to iety at large, and which may possibly prove 
to be of treed utility. The increased ‘ervmanitiod 
which has been provided forthe breeding of the ornamental 
species of water-fowl has been shoady noticed; and the 
attention of the council is now direc 


to the propagation 
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of the guans and curassows, those gallinaceous birds which 
supply the place of the pheasants and peacocks in the forests 
of South America, and which, from their size and beauty, 
and the superior delicacy of their flesh, are likely, at no 
distant period, to form a valuable accession to our poultry 
and farm-yards. Hitherto, the limited accommodation 
whieh the Gardens supply for this purpose has ina great 
measure defeated their expectations; but arrangements 
have been lately made with a distinguished member of the 
new council, for sending a few pairs of the Society’s extra 
stock to the country, where they will have the advantage of 
enlarged and superior accommodation, and it is hoped that 
the experiment will not disappoint the reasonable expecta- 
tions of the council.” 


Food of ihe Sandwich Islanders.—These islanders subsist 
almost entirely upon taro roots, sweet potatoes, and fish. 
Taro is their chief dependence —it is to them as the 
bread-fruit to the Tahitians, and its cultivation is their most 
importantagrieulturalemployment. They eat it in the form 
of a paste or poé, which they prefer when it is ina fermented 
and acid state. The vast quantity of this food which an 
ordinary native, but: more cially a chief, will devour at 
one meal is a subject of ect astonishment to the Euro- 
pean. When intended to be kept for some length of time, 
the baked taro-roots are pounded into a dry and compact 
mass, which is enyeloped in leaves, and named by the na- 
tives ai paa, or hard food. Yams, bananas, and bread-fruit 
are very rarely consumed by the generality of natives. The 
first-named vegetable is chiefly grown for the supply of 
shipping, and the two last are far from being abundant. 
Swine and fowls are also much less numerous here than at 
the Society Islands, and are mostly reared for traffic with 
foreign vessels. As adjuncts to their vegetable food, the 
poorer natives collect wild herbs from the pasture-lands, 
chiefly a kind of wood-sorrel, or a species of Euphorbia, and 
even an ulva which forms “the green mantle of the stand- 
ing pool;” while crowds of the same people may be seen 
swimming and diving outside the great reef at Honoruru, 
to obtain shell-fish, crabs, sea-weed, and other marine escu- 
lents, which they deposit in floating calabashes, and convey 
to the shore for their day’s meals. There is no animal food 
which a Sandwich Islander esteems so much as fish: whe- 
ther recent, salted, or even in a state of putrefaction, it 
always proves acceptable to some class of the population. 
Many canoes are employed day and night in fishing off the 
shores of Oahu, yet the supply of fish is not equal to the de- 
mand, and large quantities (often including sharks and other 
coarse kinds), dried or salted, are import:d into Honorura 
from the oe men islands. The ch.cfs, whose diet is 
less restricted, keep live fish in tanks or reservoirs of sea- 
water dug in the vicinity of the coast, and have some of the 
smaller kinds, taken in the bays, conveyed alive to the in- 
terior of the island in calabashes of sea-water. The /e, or 
cuttle-fish, is considered a luxury by all classes: when fresh 
and well cooked it is certainly an excellent food, and in con- 
sistence and flavour is not unlike the flesh of a lobster’s claw. 
A palatable native dish is prepared by stewing in an oven 
an assemblage of fowls and other meat, young taro-leaves, 
and sweet potatoes, the whole contained in a calabash. Thus 
cooked, the taro-leaves afford a wholesome and agreeable 
food. The entire dish is called /wau,a name which is also 
applied by the foreign residents to any public or jovial feast. 
Since the preparation of taro-poé is a tedious task, and many 
of the natives in Honoruru are transient visitors, or ac- 
tively camp ree as servants to foreigners, a market is esta- 
blished in the town, where that popular food can be purchased 
in a state fit for immediate consumption. A hut, called 
by foreigners the “ native hotel,” has also been opened as 
an eating-house for the same class of people ; and here it 
is not uncommon to see a skinned dog suspended invitingly 
at the door, to denote what dainties may had within, in 
the same manner as a turtle or a haunch of venison is occa- 
sionally exhibited at restaurateur establishments in London. 
From the roasted and saccharine root of the # shrub, the 
islanders distil a spirituous liquor called hava, and which is 
similar to the ava prepartéd from the bread-fruit at the So- 
ciety Islands. Though no restriction is placed upon its pre- 
paration or use, and some of the natives will indulge immo- 
derately in this, as well as iu persia spirits, drunkenness 
is not a popular vice.—Bennet’s Narrative of a Wha 


Voyage. 
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BURGHLEY HOUSE, NORTHAMPTONSH!RE. 





[North Front of Burghley House. ] 


Bureutey or Burleigh House, the seat of the Marquis 
of Exeter, is situated in the centre of a noble park, at the 
distance of about a mile and a half from Stamford. It 
was built by Cecil, queen Elizabeth’s famous minister, 
who, however, it is said, made use of an ancient structure 
existing at the time. The east and north ends of the 
present building, and the stately hall used as the 
kitchen, are supposed to be parts of this original struc- 
ture. According to Horace Walpole, the architect of 
Burghley House was John Thorp; and it appears to 
have been commenced about 1575. 

After crossing Stamford bridge, which divides the 
counties of Lincoln and Northampton, and proceeding up 
the London road for about half a mile, we perceive to the 
left an elegant modern lodge of three arches, having a 
building on each side, surmounted by a cupola, in which 
the gatekeepers reside. From hence the approach to the 
house passes by a winding road through a wide avenue 
of lofty trees, and then through the park, which is 
studded every here and there with clumps of trees, plan- 
tations, and shady avenues. After a walk of about a 
mile on this road, the house becomes visible at the end of 
a green vista, which it completely fills up. Presently we 
have the magnificent north front directly before us. The 
house forms a quadrangle of immense size, surrounding a 
court ; from its top rise a great number of towers, cupolas, 
and chimneys in the form of antique pillars, and the tall 
spire of the chapel. The breadth of the windows is re- 
markable. Altogether Burghley presents perhaps the 
most important mansion our country possesses in the 
Elizabethan style of architecture. On application to in- 
speet the house, strangers are conducted across the court- 
yard, and after ascending a staircase, are introduced to 
the great hall, which measures 68 feet in length and 30 
in breadth, and is very lofty. It is lighted by two win- 
dows, and has an arched oak roof carved in the richest 
manner. ‘There is here a statue of Andromeda chained to 
a rock, and various other sculptures, some paintings, a 
fine collection of stuffed birds (British), and a remarkable 
chimney-piece of immense size, which was found in a house 
at Richmond, and presented by its owner George Selwyn, 








Esq., to the noble descendants of Lord Burleigh, on ac- 
count of its bearing the arms of that distinguished states- 
man. From the hall we pass through a saloon into the 
corridor, a recent addition to the house, having been built 
only about fourteen years since. It runs round the entire 
inner square of the edifice, and is elegantly designed. A 
winding staircase conducts us to the chapel, which is 
divided by three splendid arches into two parts, the one 
for the use of the family, the other for the servants, &c. 
This, as well as every other part of the building, abounds 
with paintings and sculpture ; the former alone are said to 
be about five hundred and fifty in number. We shall there- 
fore only notice those which have some particular claim upon 
the attention ; and as criticism on works of art carries little 
weight with it when confined to such brief remarks as our 
space alone admits of, unless something be known of the 
critic, we shall avail ourselves of Dr. Waagen’s assistance, 
who, in his well known work,* has some notices of 
Burghley. To avoid the necessity of continual reference, 
it may be mentioned once for all, that the opinions ex- 
pressed in the following account of the artistical treasures 
of the mansion are (generally) his. The altar-piece in 
the chapel represents the mother of the sons of Zebedee 
requesting Christ to permit her sons to sit in heaven, one 
on his right hand, the other on his left. The figures are 
whole-lengths, of the size of life. The painting is not in 
a favourable light, and seems to be one of the inferior 
works of the artist, Paul Veronese, There is also in the 
chapel some carved wood festoon-work, by the famous 
Gibbons. From the chapel we pass to the billiard-room, 
which contains many pictures, and one in particular by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, to which some interesting associa- 
tions are attached—we allude to the portrait of Sarah, 
second wife of Henry, the tenth earl and first marquis of 
Exeter. The beauty of the face and form, the grace and 
feminine dignity displayed in this portrait, seem to account 
for the extraordinary step which raised her from one of the 
humblest to one of the most exalted stations of life. The 
story is told somewhat in the following manner :— 

* ¢ Art and Artists in England,’ by G. F. Waagen, director of 
the Royal Gallery of Berlin, vol iii., p. 271. 
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Henry Cecil, nephew of the ninth earl, formed an un- 
happy marriage in his youth, and which was finally dis- 
solved by a divorce. His uncle, it is said, then advised 
him to retire for some time into privacy ; and he accord- 
ingly withdrew into a distant part of the country, and 
took up his residence in a small village. The farmer 
with whom he lodged had a daughter, into whose society 
Cecil was naturally thrown. He admired, loved, and 
ultimately paid his addresses to her. He was accepted, 
and masters immediately engaged to give her the best 
possible education. They were married, and it was not 
till the death of the uncle, when it became necessary for 
the new earl to a in his own proper character, that 
the truth was disclosed, Our readers may imagine better 
than we can describe the astonishment of a simple country 
girl, whose wishes and thoughts perhaps had scarcely 
ever wandered beyond her native yillage, at finding her- 
self thus suddenly become a companion for the proudest 
in the land, the mistress of a magnificent—almost a regal— 
domain, and attended by countless domestics anticipating 
her every wish, 


From the billiard-room we next proceed to the ball-. 


room, which is lighted by a bow window of size. 
The walls and geiling are painted with subjects chiefly 
from Roman hi , by Louis La Guerre, a Frenchman, 
and an assistant of Antonie Verrio. By this last-men- 
tioned artist, an irregular descendant of the irregular 
Neapolitan school, several of the finest apartments (walls 
and ceilings) were peopled with repulsive ane about 
the middle of the seventeenth century. He spent, re- 
marks M. Waagen, twelve years in completing these 
masterpieces of bad taste, during which period he received 
from Lord Exeter, besides table and equipage, 1500/. 
per annum, that is, in all, far more than Raphael or 
Michael Angelo ever received for all the immortal won- 
ders of their genius. In a room called the brown draw- 
ing-room, among other paintings are the following por- 
traits:—King Henry VIII,, a half-length, holding a 
label with the words from the Bible, in ]atin—‘“ Go forth 
into all the world, and preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture.” It is very carefully painted by Holbein in a 
brownish tone. King Edward VI., at the age of seven 
or eight years, is by the same artist. The head and the 
hands are painted in a peculiarly reddish local tone of 
the flesh and grey shadows. The portrait of Lady 
Dorothy Neyill, the first wife of Thomas, the first earl of 
Exeter, is in refinement and delicacy of conception, tone, 
and execution, one of the most beautiful pictures of Cor- 
nelius Jansen. Here also is a picture by Jan van Eyck, 
the Virgin with the infant Christ in her arms, and 
St. Barbara, who presents an ecclesiastic in white 
robes, kneeling. The background, landscape, and archi- 
tecture in this small picture, remarks Waagen, bear so 
strongly in every part the stamp of the master, that I 

nised it as his at the first sight, and was very glad 
when I heard that it was properly named. It is a highly 
finished miniature in oil; and im the tone and treatment 
has the greatest resemblance to the masterly picture of 
Jan yan Eyck in the Louyre. There is in this room 
some more of Gibbons’s extraordinary wood-carying, in 
fruit, flowers, birds, &c.; the feathery appearance of the 
wings of the latter is given with admirable fidelity. We 
are next ushered into the black or black and yellow hed- 
chamber, so called on account ef the colour of the trim- 
mings, and which contains in particular three pictures 
painted on panes of the window. From this room we 
enter the dressing-room, containing, among other admi- 
table works of art, a portrait of Lady Pembroke, after 
Vandyck, by Edmund Ashfield, who flourished in 1680, 
and which is remarkable for its delicate finishing ; and a 
portrait af Robert Devereux, earl of Essex, Elizabeth’s 
celebrated favourite, the very model of a favoured courtier. 
Handsome, delicate, but by no means expressive features ; 
an air of superiority, the expression of excessive arrogance 
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and extreme self-conceit, which fancies itself absolutely 
irresistible, make this portrait very characteristic. The 
dress is extremely fine end studied. It is by Marcus 
Gerards, a second-rate painter of Bruges, who was much 
employed by the English court after the year 1580. On 
the right of this dressing-room we find another extremely 
rich in pictures. A singular production in the window 
arrests attention—a painting of a blacksmith’s forge on 
a pane of glass, executed by Margaret Pearson, in 1789, 
A small ante-room, called the china closet, contains a 
remarkable production— The Last Supper,’ carved on 
wood, in alto-relievo, by Gibbons ; also some curiosities and 
pictures. Turning now out of the straight line, and pro- 
ceeding for some distance, we are conducted into Queen 
Elizabeth’s bed-room, where we find the very bed, still 
hung with the same hangings of green and gold brocade, 
that was oecupied by Elizabeth on her visit to Burghley. 
This room is ornamented with rich tapestry, and contains 
various paintings, ‘The next room shown to us is called 
Queen Elizabeth’s dressing-room, which is situated in 
the centre of the west end of the building. It contains 
some fine pictures; one is by Ruysdael—a Waterfall, 
powerful and fresh in the colouring, and careful in the 
execution. Another picture is ascribed to him, but it hangs 
in too bad a light to enable one to give an opinion of it, and 
appears to be doubtful. A portrait of Luther, by Lucas 
Cranach, is a genuine but unhappily a ruined picture. 
There are also various other Traits of distinguished 
characters. The next room is the purple velvet bed- 
room, hung with tapestry exhibiting bacchanalian sub- 
jects. Of thie pictures it contains we must mention that 
by Michael Angelo da Caravaggio. The subject is 
* Susannah and the Elders.’ In colouring and painting 
it displays all his peculiar force, and is more discreetly 
conceived than might be expected of him. In the-blue 
dressing-room, so called from the rich blue damask 
hangings, is shown a picture, said to be by Raphael, but 
which, M. Waagen observes, is an old copy of the picture 
called the ‘ Belle Vierge,’ in the Bridgewater gallery, but 
with still less pretensions to originaljty than that. This 
room is particularly rich in works of art, but we can only 
notice a few of them. * The Adoration of the Shepherds,’ 
at Burghley, erroneously attributed to a painter of the name 
of Apollonius, is (M. Waagen says) by Giaeopo Bassano, 
and is a remarkably good work. ‘The Virgin and Child,’ 
by Benedetto Castiglione, is far more noble and delicate 
than most of the pictures of this master, It was pre- 
sented to the earl of Exeter by Pope Clement XIV. (Gans 
ganelli), ‘ Susannah and the Elders,’ by Sir Peter Lely, 
continues M. Waagen, is the best of all his historical pie- 
tures I have seen, The heads are in the natura/ style, 
but not vulgar; the execution spirited and careful, in a 
warm clear tone. In the picture, by Pcelemburg, af 
* Christ with his two Disciples on the way to Emmaus,’ 
the usual delicacy of execution is here united with un- 
eommon force. To these we may add that there is a 
portrait of Tell, by Rembrandt, with very warm colour- 
ing, and a picture of a shepherd with his dog and flock, 
by Teniers, touched lightly in his bright tone. In the 
same room are some curious mosaic compositions ; one 
of them representing the amphitheatre at Rome, and an- 
other a temple at Tivoli. We now proceed to the first of 
a very splendid suite of rooms stretching along the south 
front, known by the appellation of the George rooms. 
They were fitted up in the magnificent manner in which 
we now see them, on the occasion of an ex visit from 
George IV,, then Prince of Wales. The state dressing- 
room, or first George room, has a painted ceiling by 
Verrio ; the flooring is of oak inlaid with squares of wal- 
nut-tree ; the walls are wainscoted in panels with the 
finest Duteh wainseot of its own natural colour, and 
enriched with carving. There are three among the nu- 
merous pictures of this room that we must notice. ‘ The 








Annunciation,’ by Dionysius Calvart, is painted in a very 
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warm tone, and fused like on enamel, with the artist’s 
name. A boy with a pigeon, by Guido Reni, is very 
pleasing, owing to its greater truth to nature than usual, 
and its clear colouring. Nicholas Poussin has here a 
carefully executed and nobly composed picture—the 
subject, ‘ Angels with the instruments of the Passion ap- 
pearing to the infant Christ in his sleep.’ At one corner 
of this roem we find the jewel-closet, in which the cele- 
brated picture by Carle Dolce is exhibited, of ‘ Christ 
blessing the Bread.’ The closet contains also a glass 
case enclosing various curiosities. 
[To be cohtifued.) 


THE NORTH AMERICAN ELK. 
{From a Correspondent. } 
Tere probably is not a wild animal connected with the 
Western Continent (save the Mammoth, which is purely 
the creature of tradition, or rather of conjecture) concern- 
ing which more marvellous and absurd relations have 
been recorded, than the Elk, or Moose-deer. When the 
country was an entire wilderness, and the natural history 
of it but little known, the earliest explorers of the Ameri- 
can forests frequently represented their falling in with 
strange animals somewhat resembling deer, but of a size 
far surpassing anything that had ever been discovered 
elsewhere. The ‘ Pilgrim Fathers,’ as the first colonists 
in the New England States called themselves, or rather 
have since been so called by their descendants, among the 
wonders and dangers they encountered; represented their 
meeting with “ enormous creatures, some of them as large 
as four of our full-grown oxen, with antlers on their heads 
of extraordinary dimensions.” It is not at all surprising 
that the wild and unknown inhabitants of the vast forests 
should have been viewed by the first settlers through a 
somewhat magnifyitig medium, for all must have been 
strange and wild to them on their first landing; but 
when we find those marvellous accounts continuing to be 
repeated, aud apparently credited too, long after the 
eatliest emigrants must have become (oné would imagine) 





-tolerably familiar with these very creatures (for they were 


then common to almost every part of New England), the 
matter is not so easily accounted for; since it seems quite 
evident from the somewhat vague account of the mon- 
sters they occasionally encountered, that they must have 
alluded to the elk, and no other animal, which at that pe- 
riod Was common to all the country that at present con- 
stitutes the eastern and northern states of the North 
American Union, as well as our own colonies in the same 
part of the world. What rendered these reports the more 
extraordinary was, that when America was first discovered, 
the elk had long been known as an inhabitant of the 
northern parts of the eastern hemisphere, so that the 
American elk was not a new species of animal. 

Wher the continent of North America became farther 
explored, and when a better acquaintance with the wild 
inhabitants of the forests had taken place, it was ascer- 
tained that no such huge creatures, as had been early 
spoken of, anywhere existed upon that continent; the 
buffalo (a species of wild ox) and the elk being by far 
the largest animals found there. In America, as upon 
the old continent, the elk is found only in the colder re- 
gions , vr, more correctly speaking, in those places where 
the winters are long and severe, for it was formerly an 
inhabitant of that part of the country through which col- 
lateral branches of the Alleghany Mountains run—even 
to the southward of the fortieth degree of latitude, where 
the winters are long and cold, but where the summiers 
are often hot. 

The common elk of America (Cervus Alces) is there 
frequently called the moose-deer, afid by the Indians 
wampoose or wampoosa. The horns are wide-spreading 
and palmating, and very thick and strong towards the 
base, of a great weight in proportion to the size of the 
head, sriiek, dibwrevery is of considerable length in propor- 


tion to the neck,—the nose, which is black, projecting 
forward. The ears are large and erect ; and altogether 
the countenance is forbidding. Below each eye (which 
is large) there is a slit of nearly an inch in length’through 
which it is believed to produce that peculiar whistling 
noise that it is known to make when alarmed, and occa- 
sionally during the rutting season ; but it is generally 
considered to be uttered as a signal of danger rather than 
as a ery of fear. The neck is very short and thick in 
proportion to the legs, which are long, and in the male is 
crested with ah upright mane six inches long ; it has also 
a beard under its chin and throat. From the shortness 
of its neck and length of its limbs, the elk seems to pas- 
ture with some difficulty where the surface of the ground 
is even, and hence it more commonly frequents the banks 
of rivers and lakes, and districts where the country is 
rather broken and hilly. The fur, if so the covering of 
the skin may be called, is coarse, long, and hairy, and 
on the approach of winter becomes very thick ; but varies 
somewhat in colour with the age of the animal, from a 
blackish brown inclining to a grey, to a lighter grey or 
pale dun. The tail, as in most of the deer kind, is ver 
short, white below, and the rump to which it is attached 
of a tawny colour. Taken as a whole, there are few 
animals that exhibit a contour of less gracefulness and 
pleasing acy than the elk. The females are des- 
titute of horns, and much smaller than the males, which 
shed their horns early in spring. A full grown male elk 
stands nearly six feet high ; and several have been killed 
in the British North American colonies that weighed, as 
they stood, from five to seven hundredweight. The fe- 
male usually produces two young ones at a birth, gene- 
rally about the latter part of April. 

When the elk is aroused from his lair in the forest by 
the hunter or his dogs, it sometimes will suddenly fall 
down as if in a fit, apparently losing the use of its limbs; 
but in a very few seconds it will recover itself, jump up, 
and set off ata great speed. The Indian hunters hunt it 
both for the sake of the flesh and the skin; and near our 
Fur Company’s stations in the north-west, Indian hunters 
are hired by the fur-traders to hunt for elk, as well as other 
animals, at so much per head, the reward amounting to 
a mere trifle in real value, An active Indian hunter will 
often set out in pursuit of his game without either gun or 
bow and arrows; and falling in with a full grown elk, 
will never give up the pursuit until he has fairly run it 
down. Although at first they run with considerable speed, 
a veteran hunter will often tire them in six or eight hours, 
they being somewhat tender-footed and short-winded. 
On finding themselves unable to maintain the contest 
longer, they will turn at bay and act on the defensive; 
but the Indian, by attaching his hunting-knife to the end 
of a long stick, stabs the animal in some vital part, and 
thus completes the capture. It occasionally happens that 
the chase will continue for a couple of days, and though 
the savage hunter but seldom views his game during the 
long pursuit, his extraordinary sagacity enables him to 
keep upon the track with the unerring steadiness of the 
blood-hound. When severely wounded, or irritated by 
dogs, there is danger to be apprehended in approaching 
the elk too closely ; for so powerful is its blow, that with 
one of its fore-feet it will lay a wolf or large dog dead 
in an instant. In the rutting season it is the most dan- 
gerous to approach, for then it will, if closely pursued, 
not only attack dogs but hunters too. 

Many attempts have been made in America to domes+ 
ticate these animals, and thereby make them more sub- 
servient to man ; but though attempts to break them in to 
harness have been made, the efforts seem never to have been 
attended with any degree of success. The American deer, 
when taken young, are easily tamed, and become as domes+ 
tic and attached to their homes as pet-lambs or goats ; not 





do they often return to theit native forests, when left wn 
couttolled and at perfect liberty to do so, 
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‘Formerly elk were found to the shores of the At- 
lantic and as far south as the southern boundary, of 
Pennsylvania, and westward across the entire continent, 
for they inhabit the district ef country situated between 
the Rocky Mountains and thé Pacific Ocean. But being 
naturally shy and solitary animals, as the country became 
inhabited (although in many places but scantily), they are 
mow no longer met with, except far into the interior, or in 
situations where extensive bodies of woods still remain in 
their primitive state, without being disturbed by the 
sounding axe of the woodman. In New Brunswick, 
Lower Canada, and the adjoining states. of Maine and 
Vermont, the moose-deer, as they are there called, are 
still to be met with; but when these countries become 
more generally settled with the human race, not an elk 
will be found remaining. They are commonly hunted 
when the snow lies deep on the ground and is not frozen 
sufficiently hard to bear them, when they are presently over- 
taken and become an easy prey. In the unsettled parts 
of Upper Canada they once were pretty numerous, and 
still are so in the regions of Huron and Superior and the 
lakes that lie farther to the north-west. The elk is 
somewhat migratory, moving to a considerable distance 
on the approach of winter from its summer haunts; and 
notwithstanding ten or a dozen/of them may frequently 
be seen herding together, it is by no means properly a 
gregarious animal. In the more dreary and desolate re- 
gions towards the Arctic Circle more than a couple of 
them are seldom seen together, 

In the late overland expeditions in quest of a north- 
west passage, Sir John Franklin states that several elk 
were seen feeding in the high latitude of 69°, near the 
Mackenzie River: they were browsing upon a species of 
willow near the margin of the stream. The flesh is not 
considered equal to that of the deer of the’same country, 
and many conceive it to bear a resemblance to beef; but 
in seasons of scarcity the watives, as well as the traders 
at the remote settlements, are delighted when their good 
fortune happens to throw a fine fat elk in their way, the 
flesh of which they relish highly, and dencminate it 
elk-meat or sometimes elk-venison. The Indians do not 
consider the fur of much value, but the skins, when 
dressed in their peculiar way, are used for clothing, as well 
as for constructing canoes and covering huts or wi 
Sometimes the skins are tanned with the hair upon them 
by the savages, and curiously ornamented, and in this 
state find their way to the markets among the white 
people, where they are known as “robes,” and made use 
of during winter by persons travelling in sleighs or 
sledges. ‘Trese, however, in the markets of America, 
are far less common than the skins of buffaloes dressed 
ina similar manner, and known as “ buffalo robes,” one 
or two of which may be seen in every respectable settler’s 
sleigh on a winter’s Sunday at church or meeting, or on 
a week-day at the door of some village store. It is 
somewhat melancholy to reflect that this fine, innocent, 
and useful race of animals seems doomed to become ex- 
tinct over the immense range of the western continent, 
wherever the foot of man—that lord of the creation— 
is destined to be planted. 

Horns supposed to have belonged to the elk have been 
found in various parts of the world where these animals 
no longer exist, nor where any traditionary record in- 
clines us to suppose they ever did. In various parts of 
England—in caves, caverns, and where deep excavations 
have been made in the earth—the horns, as well as cer- 
tain bones of these animals, have from time to time been 
discovered. This also applies, and perhaps more parti- 
cularly to Ireland, where many a noble pair of -elks’ 
antlers have been dug up from many feet beneath the 
earth’s surface. Dr. Molyneux describes a pair found 
there several years ago which measured ten feet ten inches 

from tip to tip and five feet two inches in length, and 
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He makes an observation to this effect, that the head 
that had borne them bore no proportion to the great size 
of the horns. There is good reason to believe that these 
horns, aswell as, vast quantities of bones found along 
with them in Ireland and elsewhere (as in the caves ig 
Yorkshire and Somersetshire), have been antediluvian 
deposits ; for it has frequently happened that along with 
them were found the bones of several other animals that 
evidently, since the Flood, never have inhabited those 
islands, and such as are now only found in climates ahd 
countries differing greatly from ours. Recent writers 
upon natural history, and Cuvier amongst them, appear 
to be of opinion that those horns, however strong the re- 
semblance they appear to bear to those of the elk at pre- 
sent found in America, have belonged to another and 
distinct species of this class of animals, which at the 
present day is entirely extinct. 





Need of Instruction among the Peasaniry.—Some time 
ago I was requested by a mercantile house in Australia to 
send out to them a party of shepherds, for the management 
of flocks. I accordingly procured sixteen from Kent, Wilts, 
and Norfolk, well recommended, no more than half of whom 
could read and write. On inquiry I learned that the unedu- 
cated parties, when boys, had been occupied in tending 
flocks, which prevented them from receiving any instruction. 
Surely, in an age like this, when in large towns institutions 
are established to instruct the mechanical classes, some 
method might be adopted to diffuse useful knowledge among 
our peasantry. We hear of schools fur farmers being esta- 
blished on the European continent, and although this mode 
of tuition in England might not perhaps produce the effect 
desired, nevertheless I humbly conceive the object in view 
might be attained by some other expedient, and it would 
be to the honour and the credit of our leading agriculturists 
to haveone devised. They themselves would eventually reap 
the benefit. A little public spirit is all that is wanting to re- 
move what truly may be called a national calamity, if not a 
disgrace, Let us therefore begin systematically, and see that 
suitable pocket books, or manuals, are placed in the hands 
of the several classes of our unlettered peasants. To have 

r children ta’ to read and write ought to be the 
ounden duty of the parish overseer, and no parent should 
be allowed to avail himself of the personal services of any 
junior member of his family until this has been accom- 
plished. Thanks to the generous and benevolent dispo- 
sitions of our resident nobility and gentry, in no village or 
rural district of the kingdom can poverty be pleaded as an 
excuse for the omission. When a peasant boy, for example, 
has made sufficient progress in the first rudiments, and is 
called upon to earn his livelihood in the open air, either by 
means of field-husbandry, or tending sheep, he ought to 
have a portable and strongly-bound tract put in his hand, 
written in a plain and elementary manner, on agriculture 
and the management of sheep, and containing lists of the 
asso’ d fruit and forest trees; descriptions of the best 
methods of draining land, and an enumeration of the seasons 
for sowing, modes of planting and grafting, &c., accom- 
panied by instructive plates.— Treatise on Sheep, addressed 
to the Plock-Masters of Australia, Tasmania, §c., by Thomas 
Southey. 


Advantages of Commerce.—As the same country is ren- 
dered richer by the trade of one province with another; as 
its labour becomes thus infinitely more divided, and more 
productive than it could otherwise have been; and as the 
mutual interchange of all those commodities which one pre 
vince has and another wants, multiplies the comforts ana 
accommodation of the whole, and the country becomes thus, 
in a wonderful d , more opulent and more happy; 80 
the same beautiful train of consequences is observable in 
the world at-large, that vast empire, of which the different 
kingdoms may be regarded as the provinces. In this mag- 
nificent empire, one province is favourable to the production 
of one species of produce, and another province to another. 
By their mutual intercourse mankind are enabled to distri- 
bute their labour as best fits the genius of each particular 
country and people-—Mills’ Commerce Defended. 
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which were eleven inches in circumference at their base. 
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